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The Park Movement in the United States. 


N most parts of the country cities are becoming alive to 
the necessity of providing adequate parks for public 
use. Kansas City, until recently, has been without a square 
foot of park-ground, and is now taking measures to sup- 
ply this deficiency. Louisville is laying out three large 
parks, and Milwaukee is making notable additions to its 
system. Portland, Oregon, is considering the same ques- 
tion ; Des Moines, lowa, has obtained several tracts of 
land for park purposes ; Omaha is to have a new park on 
the south side, and Cheyenne is also to have a new one. 
In Pueblo, Colorado, two tracts of 160 acres each have 
been given to the city for park purposes. Topeka, Kansas, 
is to devote twenty acres of the Fair Grounds to a park, 
and is to expend $25,000 in improving it. As an auditorium 
seating 5,000 persons is to be built, it looks, however, as if the 
greater part of the appropriation was to be spent for other 
than regular park purposes. Quincy, Illinois, has an active 
Boulevard and Park Association which has established two 
small pleasure-grounds, and proposes to surround the en- 
tire city with a park-way. In Detroit a part of the Cook 
farm, between Jefferson Avenue and the river-front, has 
been given to the city on condition that for the first three 
years $1,000 a year shall be spent for improvement, and 
$500 a year for the next fifteen years. 

It is remarkable that in the south there is, as yet, but 
little interest felt in the establishment of parks, although 
provision for pleasant outdoor life and recreation is most 
desirable there, where the climate, with the short winters 
and the long open-air season, is particularly favorable to 
the creation of beautiful recreation-grounds. 

In Massachusetts the development of this movement has 
been very notable. The Boston suburbs of Everett, Med- 
ford and Hyde Park have recently established park com- 
missions. Lynn has complemented the sylvan charms of 
Lynn woods by obtaining a site for a fine ocean-side ter- 
race adjacent to the magnificent beach owned by the 
neighboring town of Nahant. Under the agitation of the 
metropolitan park question, the sea-side suburbs of Revere 
and Winthrop are awakening to a sense of their opportuni- 
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ties. On the South Shore the Quincy Park Commission has 
approved Mr. Charles Eliot's recommendation for a shore 

rive completely bordering Quincy Bay and connecting 
with Merrymount Park ; the latter to be enlarged, and ap- 
proached from the westward by a park-way, utilizing the 
course of a stream called Furnace Brook. 

This idea of making the water-courses of a community 
the basis of park-way or boulevard improvements, as the 
cheapest means of solving the problems of surface drain- 
age, and at the same time creating pleasant features of the 
landscape, was first introduced by Boston and Brookline 
in the grand park-way from Jamaica pond to the Charles 
River. The city of Newton now proposes to adopt the 
idea on an extensive scale by laying out boulevards 
wherever possible along the lines of waterway throughout 
the city, except in thickly settled neighborhoods, where the 
cost of taking would be too great. In the latter event 
rights of way for surface-drainage will be acquired. 

Waltham ‘has taken Prospect Hill, which in elevation 
ranks next to the Blue Hill range among the hills around 
Boston, for a public park. Malden is moving to establish 
a number of local pleasure-grounds, chiefly for playground 
purposes. -Winchester proposes to take the banks of the 
Aberjona River to abate a serious nuisance and beautify 
the town. Dedham has in view a park along the Charles 
River. Salem and Gloucester have recently established 
park commissions, and the former city proposes to acquire 
the historic ‘‘ Witch Pasture” and “Gallows Hill.” The 
neighboring town of Beverly, soon to be a city, contem- 
plates acquiring Prospect Hill, a sightly eminence close to 
the centre of population and commanding beautiful views 
of land and sea. 

Ancient Plymouth, where Mr. Nathaniel Morton has 
been the leading spirit in the park movement that led to 
the establishment of the fine public forest called Morton 
Park, with more than five miles of pleasure-drives, has con- 
tinued its enlightened policy by laying out and improving, 
under the advice of the most competent landscape-archi- 
tects, several lesser parks throughout the town. 

There is little danger that any of the thrifty cities of the 
country will acquire more park-land than will be needed 
within a few years by a rapidly growing population. In 
every city this desire for breathing-spaces, for piaygrounds, 
for stretches of grass and the shade of trees should be en- 
couraged. There should be no delay about getting land 
while it is cheap, and getting enough of it. Of course, it 
would not be prudent to develop fully a large park area 
before the population demands it. But this does not mean 
that a plan for development should be put off until the 
pressure for outdoor room is urgent. Planning by piece- 
meal is wasteful work, and the best park system for any 
city can only be attained when a design for its entire park 
area as one consistent scheme is secured. Professional 
advice is, therefore, needed at the very outset. It is 
needed to direct in the selection of the land, and needed 
also to lay. down the lines of a general scheme, along 
which all construction shall be carried on. This will pre- 
vent all costly revision and adjustment. The first work 
will then always be foundation work, so that what follows 
will fit naturally and easily upon what has been done. 
Parks are so essential to the wants of modern city life, and 
land is so expensive, that it is a shameful extravagance 
when the public grounds of a city are not treated in such a 
way that they can serve the very highest use of which 
they are capable, and this can only be accomplished by 
the careful study of trained artists. 


Tue recent action of the city forester of Boston, in caus- 
ing the removal of a number of old Elm-trees from the 
Common, has produced a vigorous protest from many 
quarters, and the Mayor has ordered that the cutting should 
be stopped. Whether the condition of these particular 
trees justified their removal we do not pretend to judge. It 
is well known that there are too many trees on the Com- 
mon and that some of them have been allowed to fall into 
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bad condition through neglect and improper treatment. 
There is a broader question involved than the condition 
of these trees; and the community which has just saved 
its beautiful and historic pleasure-ground from dismember- 
ment at the hands of a street-railway corporation by ener- 
getic and well-directed efforts and a remarkable display of 
public spirit, is naturally unwilling that the venerable trees 
which Boston owes to the forethought of Mayor Quincy 
should be sacrificed by a public official whose only claim 
to the office he fills is the fact that he was once a success- 
ful commercial florist. The citizens of Boston properly feel 
that if the Common trees must be cut the advice of trained 
experts should be sought before the irremedial injury is 
done, and that the whole question of the management of 
the city’s trees is a matter of such importance that it should 
be entrusted to more responsible hands than those of the 
present city forester. 

The life of an old and apparently feeble tree can often 
be prolonged for many years and its beauty and usefulness 
restored by a system of careful and judicious pruning and 
by renewing the soil from which it derives its nourish- 
ment; and the inhabitants of Boston are not unreasonable 
in demanding that such remedies should be tried and that 
the best advice should be obtained before the unity and 
beauty of their shady malls are broken into and the old 
trees removed to make room for saplings whose future, 
surrounded and overshadowed as they must be by large 
trees, is, to say the least, problematical. This is a question 
which does not interest Boston alone. In every city there 
is need of the services of tree experts to decide important 
questions relative to the trees growing in parks and on 
public thoroughfares ; and probably there is not a pleasure- 
ground in any American city on which the trees are not 
suffering from ignorant or timid management, or a park 
superintendent really interested in his work who does not 
feel the need of the support and advice of a committee of 
experts in whom thecommunity would have confidence. 
In nine public parks out of ten there are too many trees by 
half, but their removal ought not to be undertaken thought- 
lessly or in ignorance of all the conditions essential to the 
health and longevity of trees. 


We have often spoken of the value of deciduous 
shrubs for planting in the climate of our northern At- 
lantic states, and now while the snowy bracts of the flow- 
ering Dogwood are brightening every wood-border, and 
the Lilacs are blooming in every village door-yard, we are 
specially reminded of the effectiveness of masses of 
shrubbery. Shrubs have the advantage of being beau- 
tiful all the year round. Many of them bloom in late sum- 
mer and autumn, and, in addition to their flowers, have sin- 
gular beauty of foliage throughout all the growing season. 
Others have showy fruit which persists well into winter, and 
even in that leafless season a halo of soft color from the bark 
of the small branches envelops them like a mist. But this is 
the season of their most abundant bloom, and the sudden 
coming of spring this year has brought into flower together 
various kinds which are often separated by some weeks in 
the time of their blooming. One rarely sees the Forsythia 
and the Lilac, the Shad-bush and the Dogwood, the Peach 
and the Apple blooming together, as they have done during 
the past week ; but what we have in the mass this year we 
can have in succession every year, for there is no climate in 
the world in which deciduous shrubs thrive and flower bet- 
ter. The heat of our summers and our Iong dry autumns 
ripen up the wood, so that these plants come out of the win- 
ter with a vigor unknown in climates with more moderate 
changes. The very conditions which make it difficult to cul- 
tivate broad-leaved evergreens and conifers in this country 
are the ones which exactly suit hardy deciduous shrubs. 
Again, they are of a size which can be adapted to the most 
modest garden, ranging as they do from the form and 
stature of small or shrub-like trees to low-growing plants 
like the Rhodora, Trailing Arbutus and Daphne Cneorum. 
We have often spoken of the beauty of our native Cornels, 
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Viburnums, Thorns and of ‘some smaller shrubs, but the en- 
tire temperate zone can be laid under contribution, for the 
shrubs of Asia and Europe flourish here as well as our own. 
A mere catalogue of the names of desirable species and va- 
rieties would include hundreds, each with a distinct use and 
beauty, but careful descriptions of all the most important 
ones can be found in the well-indexed volumes of GarDEN 
AND Forest. As a rule, they are easily propagated and 
cheaply raised. They increase in beauty every year they 
live, and they live for a long time. 


Notes from West Virginia. 


LAST year I was warned that, perhaps, my Cédrella might 
be an Ailanthus, and I have been trying to satisfy my 
mind as to its identity by a comparison of its leaves with those 
of the Ailanthus. I find that the latter have “ obliquely-lanceo- 
late leaflets, coarsely toothed at the base, with a gland on the 
lower side at the point of each tooth.” The péint of the leaf- 
lets is entire. The Cedrella, on the contrary, fas slight serra- 
tions near the tips of the leaflets which the Ailanthus-leaves do 
not have, and they are without glands at the base. I quote 
from Apgar’s description of these trees. Cedrellas are now in 
leaf and growing rapidly, but have not yet bloomed at Rose 
Brake. They seem perfectly hardy, as they were uninjured by 
the very unusual and long-continued cold of the past winter. 
The only plant killed outright from this cause wasa fineChaste 
Tree (Vitex agnus-caster). Callicarpa purpurea, which in Eng- 
land is treated as a greenhouse shrub, was unhurt, although 
unprotected. Deodar and Lebanon Cedars and an Evergreen 
Magnolia, which were tied up with straw, have escaped se- 
rious injury, while a small Magnolia glauca, var, Thompsonii, 
was half-killed. 

Evergreen Evonymuses and Mahonias had their foliage badly 
scorched, but Ilex opaca and the beautiful Osmanthus illicifo- 
lius were unhurt. Abelia rupestris and Zizyphus vulgaris were 
covered with dead leaves. The Abelia lost some of its last 
year’s growth, but is now doing well. The tips of the branches 
of the Zizyphus are dead. 

Perhaps there is no more beautiful shrub now blooming at 
Rose Brake than Berberis aquifolium. The-new leaves are 
not green, but have coppery shades of brownish red. These 
have pushed off all the persistent, but scarcely evergreen, 
leaves of last s¢ason, which in their scarred and shriveled con- 
dition marred the beauty of the plant. The heads of bloom 
are bright yellow, the individual floret shaped like those of the 
Barberry, but they stand stiffly erect upon the stems instead of 
drooping, like the other blossoms of their class. No broad- 
leaved evergreen is more beautiful at this season. 

Lilacs and Wistarias are blooming profusely. A large pur- 
ple Persian Lilac stands near a Wistaria, which has climbed 
nearly to the top of a tall Locust-tree. The effect of the two- 
color tones is discordant in the extreme, and should serve for 
a warning to all who use these plants for landscape-effects. In 
this instance both the Lilac and the Wistaria have the sanctity 
which attaches to great age. They have been in possession of 
the soil much longer than we have, and it is hard to decide 
which to destroy for the general good. 

After four weeks of continued cloudy weather, with super- 
abundant rain and cold western gales, we are now, May 12th, 
enjoying perfect days, clear skies, warm sun and light refresh- 
ing breezes. ‘Phlox divaricata is common in this neighbor- 
hood and is very easy to transplant. We take it upin bud or 
in full bloom, impartially, with a ball of earth clinging to its 
roots, which we are careful not to disturb, and transfer it as 
speedily as possible to its new quarters. Treated in this man- 
ner it goes on blooming contentedly in our garden and does 
not seem to care whether its new, home is in sun or shade. 

Clumps of Senecio aureus are pretty in the herbaceous bor- 
ders. The under-side of some of the young leaves is bright 
purple and the flower-heads are golden in the sun. The lyrate- 
primatifid cauline leaves and the ovate radical leaves present 
an endless diversity of shape and are a beautiful light green. 
This plant is native to our woods, but isnot very common. It 
is valuable in the herbaceous border, as one of the first of the 
Composite to bloom in the spring. 

A group of Exochorda grandiflora in full bloom is a beauti- 
ful sight. The flowering period of this shrub lasts about a 
fortnight in favorable seasons. 

Red-buds and Dogwoods, associated together in so many of 
our woods and copses, are in their prime and give the strong- 
est accent to our landscape at this season. 

Rose Brake, W. Va. Danske Dandridge. 
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Garden Gossip.— May. 


“ES great annual spring transformation scene takes place 
frequently in New England with astounding suddenness, 
There is a tradition here that by the fifteenth of May vegeta- 
tion ig always at a certain point, whatever may have been the 
laggard habit of the season, so that at times all things have to 
hustle. When the British rode over to Concord after the Lex- 
ington fight, on the 19th of April, 1775, the grain was wavingin 
the fields, and the same phenomenon was visible at the same 
date in the memorable year 1865, which saw the close of the 
Rebellion. Occasionally, since then, as in the year 1882, there 
have been similarly early springs, but they are not of ordinary 
occurrence, and the Yankee farmer is usually compelled to 
wait till May to see the ripple of his growing wheat or rye 
under the breeze. 

In an average year, when wind and frost keep the soil 
chilled, the change from brown fields to green ones, and from 
bare boughs to. leafy shadow, is often wrought with magical 
rapidity. It was the second week in May, this year, when, in a 
twinkling, the east wind, which had been blowing for a month, 
went out to sea, the storms ceased, the full sun blazed fiercely 
in the heavens and coaxed the mercury up into the eighties ; 
the wet earth steamed, and twenty-four hours worked like en- 
chantment. The Willows literally burst into bloom. One 
morning saw them tipped with struggling buds, the next be- 
held them ablaze with yellow catkins, about which the bees 
boomed loudly. A shower of white blossoms fell upon all 
the Cherry-trees, the Forsythias flamed with gold, the Swamp 
Maples flushed in the sunlight, and Tulips and Daffodils made 
the garden gay with blossom. F 

Forth from the cold clod came the points of Day Lilies 
and the leaves of the Shooting Star, while the Bee Balm 
littered the ground with its fragrant shoots. English Daisies 
and Pansies blossomed freely, leaves of Bluebells and Fox- 

loves and Larkspur made a brave show, and seedlings of 
Ccienabine and Hollyhock vied with the precocious weeds for 
precedence in the border. Ina garden of perennials, therefore, 
one does well not to meddle too early with the soil, for in it 
are germinating all manner of little plants, which must attain 
a certain height before the weeds can be singled out and 
treated as they deserve. 

A New England spring is so treacherous that the careful 
gardener in these parts sets out-of-doors no house-plants until 
Decoration Day, for the rural New Englander times his gar- 
dening by the public feasts and fasts. The suburban dweller 
rakes his lawn first for Fast Day, and then plants his Peas; his 
showy gardening is reserved for the 3oth of 4 He eats his 
own strawberries, if he is lucky, on Bunker Hill Day, and his 
green peas accompany his Independence salmon on the Fourth 
of July. He among us who can cut his own asparagus on the 
1oth of May achieves true distinction, as does the gardener 
who can show a dish of strawberries in perfection by the mid- 
dle of June. 

These early spring days are as busy as they are pleasant. 
When the ground is dry enough the plow is brought to bear, 
and the rich brown furrows are turned up tothe sun. The 
picturesqueness of the process has been revealed to us by 
Troyon, who delights in the struggling horses, the active 
figures of the plowmen and the splendid color of the fresh 
earth. Whoso loves a garden takes pleasure in each stage of 
its development, rejoicing even in the stiffness of its early 
stages, when he waits for the appearance of the seed in its 
straight rows or within its Box-edged borders. At all times its 
grassy stretches, its shaded nooks, its clumps of shrubbery, 
have their attraction, but never more than in the opening sea- 
son, when each day brings a new visitor—a bud, an openin 
flower, an unexpected shoot where one had given up hope o 
resurrection. It is notso much the extent of a garden that 
gives delight as the personal thought given to its arrangement 
either for picturesqueness, for use, or for Eu gorgeousness, 
in which the untrained eye delights. In old gardens one reaps 
the fruit of the care and thought of a past generation ; in new 
ones we labor for a result to come, but not until we put our- 
selves into it, whether wisely or unwisely, do we get the best 
out of a plaisance. 

Those moments one spends in eager labor are not more 
valuable than the apparently idle ones, in which the mind 
works and plans a future effect. There is ever a period of 
brooding before the real idea is born. To imitate, to do by 
rule, is easy ; to hire trained skill is possible to the wealthy ; to 
reflect is possible to all ; and who shall say that any realized 
happiness of completion rivals the dreamy prospect of a charm 
to come from the thoughtful study of to-day. bP; pe 

For a garden is never completed, and has always within it- 
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self that capacity for change and development which alone sat- 
isfies the craving of the mind for novelty and exercise. If at 
times we grow impatient with its slowness, again we are tried 
by the luxuriance of its growth ; and in the necessity for con- 
stant su ion we find the secret of its hold upon men’s 
minds. We-readily abandon a completed labor, and that alone 
which calls for untiring mental exercise retains its hold upon 
our interest. 

In May it is a pleasure to eee Se for everything lives. 
People are afraid to move things, but they really bear change 
much better than the inexperienced fear. I find that if a plant 
does not thrive in one locality it is well to remove it to another 
for a season till it gets vigor enough to go back to where you 
want it. Wild flowers seem to do better if moved when in 
blossom, and by a little attention even Poppies, which particu- 
larly hate being moved about, can be persuaded to take root 
in a new place. Choose the intervals between showers on a 
wet day, take them up in clumps with a ball of earth, and most 
of them will go on growing without flinching. 

While a shrubbery is developing, there are many bare spaces, 
and I have a fancy forscattering in those which show from the 
window the seeds of Poppies and other gayly colored flowers 
which veil in midsummer the raggedness of the surface. Pos- 
sibly it is not the best art, but there are moments when the 
amateur gardener of limited resources is obliged to compro- 
mise with conscience. For my own part, the flaunting blos- 
soms seem a pleasant contrast with the dark little evergreens 
and struggling shrubs which one day are to be classically cor- 
rect in mass and an effective screen, but they are prett 
leisurely in their growth, and the soil is not deep and ric 
enough to admit of crowding them closely together, so, with 
due attention to the proper colors, I prefer to believe that the 
flowers are permissible among them. 

Under the parlor-windows, in a sheltered corner, some Tu- 
lips have been rejoicing our hearts with their clear rich colors 
for weeks. The ground between them and the house is car- 
peted with Periwinkle, and the blue blossoms and glossy leaves 
compose an agreeable background to their more showy neigh- 
bors. It is well to put the early flowers where they can be enjoyed 
without stirring out-of-doors to see them, for the searching 
winds of April render a visit to the garden often uncomforta- 
ble, if it be far removed from the house. 

The warm days have tempted forth the leaflets of the Vir- 
om Creeper, and the Akebia, most satisfactory of climbers, 

as arrayed itself in its delicate and becoming leaves, and 
already its little chocolate buds are visible. There isa Japanese 
refinement about this charming vine, with its well-shaped leaf, 
its sad-colored blossom, its gentle fragrance, its persistent 
growth ; for, tender as itlooks, it flourishes in the most exposed 
situations, and without an effort finds its way to the housetop. 
Its oo the Japanese Honeysuckle, shows a touch of 
green all winter long, where the winds are not too keen, and 
its disposition to run over the ground links the house to the 
turf in very pleasing fashion. The dwarf Evergreens are look- 
ing their prettiest, sending out little tufts of yellow or blue 
from every branch and preparing vigorously for that feathery 
growth which will soon be so beautiful. 

Over the distant woodlands is creeping a soft green cloud, 
which begins to hide the gray or reddish outlines of the trees ; 
the Oaks and Maples are awakening, and the air is full of the 
warbling of arriving birds. White buds show upon the Pear- 
trees, and down the meadow all the brown grass is streaked 
with green. Against the blue water of its winding stream the 
yellow of the Willow-blossoms is apparent, and in moist spots 
Ferns are uncurling. No longer we await the May, for with 
her lovely smile of promise she is here. 


Hingham, Mass. M. C. Robbins. 


Notes of Mexican Travel.—IV. 
AROUND TOLUCA. 


PLEASANT are my memories of the summer weeks of 1892 
spent about Toluca, exploring the flora of the valley prai- 
ries, of the mountain-forests and of the summit of the great 
volcano. Coming from the region of San Luis Potosi, which 
all the season lay dry and dormant under the white glare ofa 
pitiless sky, away from the view of bare and rugged hills beyond 
wide stretches of plain—hills richly colored with tints of gray 
and brown and purple, but a region of death to the starving 
brutes which ranged over them in a vain quest for food—com- 
ing through the fertile valley of the Lerma, with its miles on 
miles of corn-fields, coming up onto the high prairies in the 
north-western part of the state of Mexico, rolling prairies and 
gently sloping glades, covered with a fine, dense pasturage 
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and bright with flowers, a truly pastoral region, great herds of 
black cattle and flocks of long-legged mA ing herded 
there, coming into the broad valley of Toluca, we settled 
down beside the railroad station in the middle of August, and 
worked there more or less constantly till the end of October, 
when frosts had sered the vegetation of the valley. 

The beautiful, extensive and fertile Valley of Toluca is the 
most elevated valley of much extent in all the republic. Its 
altitude is about 8,500 feet, or nearly a thousand feet greater 
than that of the Valley of Mexico, from which it is separated 
by the Sierra de las Cruces. In its upper, or southern portion, 
lie Lake Lerma and its marshes, the source of the River Ler- 
ma, fed by mountain brooks, which tumble down from the 
range just mentioned, lying on the east and from the great 
volcano on the west. At the season of our visit the upper end 
of this valley was covered solid with Corn; and corn-fields 
were crowding upon the city of Toluca, blocks of corn in the 
suburbs alternating with blocks of buildings. During the 
earlier months of the year wheat occupies the same ground. 
In this valley, so elevated, so watered by pure streams and 
daily showers, summer heats and droughts are unknown, 
there is unfailing verdure and an unfailing harvest. Nearly 
every.evening ng fet and September came a thunder- 
storm, rolling over the Sierra de las Cruces from the direction 
of Popocatapetl; but the rest of the day was always sunny 
and delightful. Before the middle of October, however, the 
rains ceased ; and thereafter the entire day was bright and dry 
and warm ; and all the days were alike. 

The trains of the Mexican National, which left Toluca in 
the early morning, afforded us easy facilities for reaching 
the prairies and river-valleys to the north of the Sierra de las 
Cruces, twenty-five miles away tothe east; and, returning near 
the close of day, they picked us up laden with the spoils of the 
fields and set us down before the door of our hotel. 

The ride by these trains from the beautiful Valley of Toluca, 
over the high Sierra de las Cruces and down into the wonder- 
ful Valley of Mexico, can hardly be surpassed in interest in 
any part of the world. Into the east we speed, as the sun is 
mounting above the sierras, over level fields, over the shallow 
waters of Lake Lerma, which are half-hidden from view by 
reeds, grasses and flowering water-weeds, and are whitened 
at times by the tall-stemmed flowers of a Water-lily, Nymphza 
gracilis. Two engines pant and tug to pull our train up the 
mountain-heights. While ascending the first steep grade on 
a hill-side, we look down on an Indian village which extends 
beneath us, on its roofs of tiles or of pine rifts held down by 
rocks. We look away over the lake and the fields which sur- 
round it, to the great volcano, standing against the west. Soon 
we come upto the white-walled hacienda of Jaljalapa, with its 
chapel and its flouring-mill, its flat bench of sandy tillage and 
its dark pine groves. Then come bosky and watery glens, 
spanned b por: a then labyrinthine windings among and 
around hills partly planted with the Maguey, partly wooded, 
then grades laid above dark cafions and overhung with 
dark forests of fir, till finally through a wild, rocky gorge, 
beside a noisy stream, we come out upon the Plain of 
Salazar, a green mountain meadow spread out broad in 
the lap of the summit knobs. Herds are seen feeding 
upon this plain. And it is flanked by dense forests of the 
Mexican fir, Abies religiosa, with tall trees three feet in diam- 
eter, yielding hard and valuable lumber. 

Here we are on dark and bloody ground, the field of opera- 
tions of brigands, when men traveled in saddle or by coach 
between the capital and the cities of Toluca and Morelia. In 
the mountain-walls standing around this meadow we have ex- 
plored for Ferns, grottoes and deep fastnesses amid the rocks 
admirably fitted for retreats for outlaws. But now, since the 
railroad has come this way, the carriage-road has reverted to 
a trail with water-gullies and broken bridges, along which goes 
a stream of Indians on foot, men, women and children, with 
their ponies and donkeys, all alike beasts of burden, stooping 
under heavy loads. This ground has been stained by war 
also. Less than a mile south of the Cumbre, the highest point 
of the railroad, a granite monument, standing on a broad 
boulder, marks the site of a battle-field, the place where, on 
the 3oth of October, 1810, the patriot Hidalgo won a victory 
over the army of the Spanish Viceroy, and then, when the 
capital lay at his rang not twenty miles distant, wandered 
away to remote cities till overtaken and slain. On that alpine 
battle-field I have found new species of plants, and have 
drank at the ice-cold springs—there are a hundred of them 
issuing from the grassy slopes and hill-sides—which slaked the 
thirst of the fighting hosts on that October day. ¢ 

At Cumbre siding the extra engine is released, the train- 
brakes are examined with care and tested, and then we start 
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down the long, steep and sinuous grades. The terraced hill- 
sides, with Maguey-fields and garden-plats, the villages and the 
Indian cabins claim our attention. We glide over glens onthe 
loftiest and slenderest of iron bridges, and we thread a | 
and tortuous cafion, passing from bank to bank of a swift 
stream hugging steep bluffs, till we emerge into the open-val- 
ley at Rio Honda Station. Villages, plantations and meadows 
are passed in swift succession, and we enter the great city. 
From the summit of one of the foot-hills just passed by us I 
looked off into the east one evening, as the sun was setting,. 
upon one of the fairest and grandest scenes which the world 
can offer. At my feet lay fields covered with luxuriant vege- 
tation and dotted with picturesque villages. In the midst of 
the valley spread the Mexican capital, with its hundreds of 
towers and domes. Beyond the city gleamed the lakes, and 
in the far background the vast mountains stood against the 
sky, their summits crowned with peaks white with eternal 
snows. 

Twenty miles to the south-west of Toluca stands the volcano, 
or Nevado, of Toluca. This mountain ranks fourth in point of 
altitude within the republic, its loftiest pinnacle being about 
15,000 feet above the sea. Since it rises by easy slopes and 
terminates in a vast bowl of a crater, its figure is a truncated 
cone much depressed. The rim of the crater is ragged, show- 
ing several prominent peaks. Far-reaching buttresses flank 
the mountain on the north-east, south-east and west. Its 
southern slope falls away rapidly to the hot lowlands. Its mid- 
dle slopes are covered with evergreen forests. Above the 
timber-line grassy slopes extend up to the rim of the crater. 
On certain mornings, or for two or three days at a time during 
the rainy season, these bare slopes appear whitened with snow. 
When the dailystorms take other directions, and the sun shines 
unobstructed by clouds, the snows disappear for a time. So 
much had I known of Toluca during three years. At length 
the time came to gratify my desire for an intimate acquaint- 
ance. 

Having been informed of the superstitions of the Indians 
living about the mountain—that sacrifices to the sun-god were 
once made within the crater, and that offerings of food for the 
spirits of the dead.are carried up the mountain to this day— 
and of their jealousy of strangers, perhaps on account of mines 
and of the treasure of robbers known to be hidden there, I had 
recourse to my official letters, and first armed myself with a 


aper from the Governor of the state. ‘ 
P charlotte, Vt. C. G. Pringle. 


New or Little-known Plants. 
Bromelia fastuosa. 


HIS is a handsome and useful Bromeliad for cultiva- 
tion in large stoves. It grows to a large size, form- 
ing a rosette of from sixty to one hundred leaves, which are 
five feet long, rigid, arching, channeled, armed with stout 
hooked marginal spines and colored bright green. Its in- 
florescence is an erect terminal panicle about one and a 
half feet high, clothed at the base with numerous bright 
scarlet leaves a foot long, the upper part crowded with 
woolly bracts and flowers, in which the reddish violet- 
colored petals are most conspicuous. Two large plants flow- 
ered in July, last year, in one of the stoves at Kew, when they 
were much admired. They afterward fruited, and the ac- 
companying picture (page 225) is from a photograph of one 
of them made in February, this year. The fruits are about 
the size of bantams’ eggs, and they are colored bright 
lemon-yellow. They are very ornamental, the plant figured 
having been attractive all winter, and it is still very 
fine. 

There are six species of Bromelia, all of them very much 
alike in stature and foliage. The one here illustrated was de- 
scribed and well figured by Lindley in his Collectanea Botanica 
in 1821 from a plant floweredin England. It is a native of 
Brazil, and is now not uncommon in cultivation. If treated 
well it grows very freely, and reproduces itself by means of 
basal suckers. It likes a stove temperature, plenty of 
moisture and a rich soil. 

Bromelia argentina is a new species described by Mr. 
Baker in the Kew Bulletin, 1892, p. 193. It is the source of 
Caraguatd fibre, well known to travelers and others as an ex- 
cellent material for textile purposes, but the plant from which 
it was obtained was not known until last year, when speci- 
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mens of both plant and fibre were procured for Kew from 
the Argentine Republic. This species resembles B. fastuosa 
very closely. Another handsome stove-plant, which is also 
of some importance on account of the fibre of its leaves, is B. 
Penguin, the Penguin of Central America and the West Indies. 
It has long been in cultivation at Kew, where it sometimes 
flowers, and is as attractive as any of the Bromeliads. 
Leadon. . W. Watson. 
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a horse, and about thirty stems, each as thick as a child’s 
leg, and measuring from five to eight feet inlength. This 
giant is accommodated in the same house with the Victoria 
regia and the Double Cocoanut, and where the great Amor- 
phophallus Titanum flowered in 1889. Should the Orchid 
flower in this house it will be a sensational event, for G. 
speciosum, although often tried, has only rarely bloomed 
in Europe. Even then the display has been disappointing 





Fig. 35.—Bromelia fastuosa.—See page 224. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


GRAMMATOPHYLLUM SPECIOSUM. —Probably the largest speci- 
men Orchid ever seen alive in Europe is a huge mass of this 
plant, which Messrs. Sander & Co., of St. Albans, have re- 
cently presented to Kew. It weighs about a quarter of a 


ton_and consists of a mass of roots as large as the body of 


to those who know what the inflorescence is like in the 
Malayan regions. The plant there grows on the trunks of 
the Durian and other large trees in moist places, luxuriating 
when thus situated so as to reach the water of a river or 
creek with its roots. Specimens measuring over forty feet in 
circumference have been seen, bearing thirty tall scapes of 
flowers. Although the scapes are described in Veitich’s 
Manual as being seven feet high, I am assured by Mr. San- 
der that they have been seen fifteen feet high. They are 





copiously branched and crowded with flowers, each flower 
being six inches across, and composed of spreading wavy 
segments colored yellow, with large red-purple spots. 
Smaller plants of this Orchid have been in cultivation at 
Kew for some years. 

Sranuorga Amesiana.—A plant of this new, distinct and 
beautiful Orchid in flower was shown last week by Messrs. 
Low & Co., who imported it among a batch of S. Lowiana, 
which it resembles in the size and form of its flowers, but 
differs from in color, being pure white. The plant shown 
bore two flowers, each of which measured five inches across, 
the large fleshy hornless labellum suggesting a curiously 
formed piece of white porcelain. The leaves of the plant 
had petioles nine inches long and blades fifteen inches by 
five inches ; the pseudo-bulbs were large, pear-shaped and 
brownish green. Stanhopeas are not prime favorites in 
this country, otherwise we might say of this new introduc- 
tion that it would be certain to find general favor. The 
flowers were deliciously fragrant. : 

PHALznopsis TETRASPIS. —Although introduced into English 
gardens from the Andaman Islands by Major General Berke- 
ley twelve years ago, and described at that time by Reich- 
enbach from a plant flowered by the late Mr. John Day as 
“a very free-flowering species, bearing a rich panicle of 
ivory-white flowers in the way of P. violacea, delightfully 
fragrant,” this Phalznopsis is rarely heard of among 
cultivators, There are several plants of it in flower at Kew 
now. Each flower is one and a half inches across, with 
broad, fleshy, pure white sepals and petals, and a narrow, 
hairy labellum blotched with yellow. According to General 
Berkeley, this species grows on Mangrove and other trees 
in muddy swamps at the extreme end of the creeks, where 
the water is fresh and where the plants hang from the 
branches a few feet above the water, growing with extraor- 
dinary luxuriance. It is a first-rate species of Phalzenopsis 
for the garden. 

New Hysrip Orcuips.—The following were shown in 
flower last week, and received certificates : Lelia Latona, 
a hybrid between L. purpurata and L. cinnabarina ; Lzlio- 
Cattleya Ascania, a hybrid between L. xanthina and C. 
Triance (Veitch); Dendrobium Nestor, a hybrid between 
D. Parishii and D. superbum (C. Winn). An award of 
merit was given to Masdevallia Geleniana, a hybrid raised 
by Messrs. F. Sander & Co, four years ago from M. Shuttle- 
worthii and M. Wageneri. It is a pretty free-flowering plant 
intermediate in character between the two parents. Lycaste 
Pcelmani is a pretty species in the way of L. aromatica, 
with tall, erect, single-flowered scapes, the flowers being 
formed of three long lance-shaped outer segments colored 
chocolate-brown, and two involute inner segments colored 
citron-yellow, the lip being narrow and fleshy and clothed 
with hairs suggesting a caterpillar. It was shown. last 
week by Messrs. F. Sander & Co. 

Vertcus’ Manvat or Orcuipacrous Priants.—Part IX. of 
this most valuable scientific work has lately been published. 
It contains descriptions and figures of the cultivated spe- 
cies of Cymbidium, Zygopetalum, Lycaste, Cycnoches, 
Stanhopea, Maxillaria, Trichopilia, Grammatophyllum and 
a few other allied genera. The descriptive and historical 
information is of the same high standard as has character- 
ized this work from the first. Its preparation must have 
entailed an enormous amount of labor in research, etc. 
Lovers of Orchids, both botanical and horticultural, are 
fortunate in having such a thorough study of these plants 
as they are known under cultivation. This last part con- 
tains 190 pages, and is published by the authors, its price 
being thirteen shillings and sixpence. 

Tuserous Arorps.—There has been an exceptionally in- 
teresting display of flowers, and, I am afraid I must also 
add, foetid odor from the various species of tropical Amor- 
phophallus and allied genera grown at Kew. A collection 
of these plants, if cultivated so as to get them to flower 
simultaneously, would create a sensation. Remarkable in 


form, large in size, attractive in color and powerful in odor, 
the inflorescences of Amorphophallus, Godwinia, Zypho- 
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nium, Ariscema, Sauromatum and several other genera are 
unrivaled among Aroids for genuine interest. Besides the 
older species, which have flowered freely at Kew this 
spring, several new ones have bloomed for the first time. 
Among others, Amorphophallus oncophyllus, an Indian spe- 
cies with a large trumpet-shaped spathe colored yellow and 
red, and an erect club-like white spadix. A new and as yet 
unnamed genus introduced from Sierra Leone by Mr. Scott- 
Elliott is at the present time a great attraction to visitors. 
It has a large, inflated, hood-like spadix of various shades 
of green, fantastic-looking and at the same time decidedly 
ornamental. Amorphophallus Rex is about to develop its 
flowers. It also is a new Indian discovery. 

MacaranGa Portgeana.—This handsome foliage-plant was 
introduced a few years ago to Paris from the Philippines, 
and has been distributed under the name of Mappa, a genus 
now merged in Macaranga. A specimen of the plant is 
now in flower in a stove at Kew, where a figure has been 
prepared for publication in the Bofanical Magazine. The 
plant at Kew is four feet high, with numerous ovate peltate 
leaf-blades nearly two feet in diameter, on stalks two feet 
long ; when young their color is dull purple. The flowers 
are small and of noornament. There is a very handsome 
specimen of this plant in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris. 
Macaranga belongs to Euphorbiacez and consists of some 
eighty species of tropical trees and shrubs. 

RHODOMYRTUS TOMENTOSA is a greenhouse shrub of more 
than ordinary interest. I saw it last week in flower in 
Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons’ Nursery at Chelsea, a compact, 
elegant little pyramid two feet high, with ovate gray-green 
leaves, strongly nerved as in Melastomacez, and bearing 
on the ends of the branchlets loose clusters of pale mauve 
flowers an inch and a half across, with a brush-like bunch 
of stamens, characteristic of the Myrtles. Messrs. Veitch 
call it by its old name, Myrtus tomentosa. It is an old garden 
plant, but is scarcely known now. It is a native of various 
parts of India, where it is known as Hill Gooseberry, its 
fruit, about the size of cherries, being fleshy, sweet and 
aromatic and colored dark purple. It is eaten raw or made 
into jam called “Thaonty.” This isa plant worth looking 
after, both for its decorative value and for its fruit. 

London. W. Watson. 
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Protection of Plants in Winter. 


[% the history of the introduction of exotic plants into culti- 

vation a great deal has depended upon experiments, in ad- 
dition to a knowledge of the surroundings of the species in 
their native homes, in order to find the best conditions for 
their development in a new soil and climate. It has taken 
many tests and many failures to find the conditions under 
which numerous Orchids will develop best in our greenhouses, 
and the records of the introduction of hardy plants contain not 
a few cases of a similar nature. When the Gingko was first 
brought to England it was practically treated as a greenhouse 
plant, although now it takesits place with the ordinary forest- 
trees. 

With many of the new varieties of fruiting-plants originated 
every year, and varieties of ornamental plants such as Rhodo- 
dendrons, especially when the hardiness of the parent or pa- 
rents is not well proved, it is necessary to subject them to the 
rigors of our cold winters and hot summers to find out what 
they will endure. In sucha varied collection as that at the 
Arnold Arboretum many experiments of this nature have 
necessarily to be made, especially for winter protection, and 
the results are often interesting. Three or four kinds of pro- 
tection are usually employed. Some plants, like Rhododen- 
drons, are sheltered from the direct rays of the sun and 
sudden changes of temperature, by branches of ever- 
greens set up around them; others of smaller stature are 
covered by leaves or straw and branches laid on top; some, 
which are sufficiently pliable, are bent over to the ground, 
pegged down and covered with leaves, on the top of which 
soil is thrown; others have the soil piled directly on their 
branches and stems without an intervening layer of leaves 
or straw. 

Where the shrubs are pliable and can be bent to the ground, 
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probably the best protection is a covering of a few leaves with 
some soil on top. Direct covering with soil seems more liable 
to cause injury to the buds, especially if the uncovering is de- 
layed too long in spring. It is important that the soil should 
be so ridged up that it will shed all surplus moisture and keep 
comparatively dry. A TT of straw or leaves alone is ex- 
tremely likely to afford shelter for mice, which gnaw the plants 
and so do them greater injury than would be inflicted by the 
coldor exposure. Heaths covered with leaves here have been 
almost destroyed by the rodents which found a winter shelter 
among them. Where there is any danger from these animals 
it is an excellent plan to place a barrel or box, with both ends 
out, over the shrub, and then pack the leaves around the 
stems. The mice will be kept out, and the open end will give 
plenty of light and air to the plant. It may be instructive to 
note how these various forms of protection have affected certain 
plants. There was more snow last winter than there has been for 
several seasons ; the cold was more severe, and occurred at 
times when there was comparatively little snow on the ground. 

The Franklinia or Gordonia Altamaha (G. pubescens), a 
native of Georgia, though in its home a small tree, may be 

‘own here as a shrub and made to produce some of its beau- 
tiful single Camellia-like flowers every autumn. Bent to the 
ground and well covered with leaves and soil, it has come out 
in perfect condition this spring. Of two plants of the Japanese 
Ilex Sieboldi growing side by side, one covered with soil and 
the other left uncovered, the exposed plant seems in even bet- 
ter condition than the protected one, showing the perfect har- 
diness of the species, as there is not a sign ot injury. Caragana 
Chamlagu is perfectly hardy in this latitude Of two plants 
side by side, one exposed all winter and the other covered with 
earth, the protected specimen actually seemed to have suffered 
from the process, and looked as though it had been somewhat 
smothered. 

In spite of protection, the Indigoferas are destroyed to the 
surface of the ground every winter. The leguminous twiner, 
Pueraria Thunbergiana, has not yet shown itself adapted to 
our climate, although considerable lengths of the stem 
sometimes survive. This is: a rampant-growing plant with 
soft, supple, spongy, woody stems, and, where perfectly 
hardy, will cover very high walls. Even here it makes great 
growths in a single summer, but a longer growing season is 
required for its full development. 

he European Broom (Cytisus Scoparius) and the Gorse 
need some kind of protection here, and even when protected 
portions of them may be brown and dry in spring. A large 
plant of the western Spirza discolor arizfolia had half 
of its branches and stems exposed and the other side cov- 
ered with soil during the past winter. The protected half 
is in fine condition, while many of the unprotected branches 
are dead, and those which survive will probably produce few, if 
any, flowers. The same experiment was tried with a large 
plant of the pretty Corylopsis pauciflora, the northern half of 
the bush being bent over and covered with soil and the other 
half exposed. The result was that the soil-covered branches 
bore a great profusion of their early pale yellow flowers, while 
only a tew belated blossoms appeared on the other half, and 
many of the buds and twigs were dead. 

The Diervillas or Weigelas are usually perfectly hardy here 
without protection, but they should be in a well-drained 
soil or on a slope. Even covering, if in a wet soil, will 
not always save them. The common Laurel (Prunus Lauro- 
cerasus) of English gardens cannot be considered hardy in 
this climate, but a plant of itin the Arboretum has come out 
fresh and green every spring for several seasons, owing to the 
fact that its branches have been covered with a little mound 
of soil in winter. Evergreens of this kind and most other 
plants should have the covering removed before warm weather 
comes and vigorous growth begins, otherwise the foliage and 


smaller branches are liable to suffer. 
Arnold Arboretum. 7: G. Fack, 


Vegetable Notes. 


N every good private garden Okra should haveaplace. The 
varieties known as Density and White Velvet are great im- 
provements over the old-time southern Okra, and should be 
more generally grown. With a little care in the season of 
planting, success with this vegetable may be had as far north 
as this Tatitude. A succession should be provided for, as the 
pods soon become too tough for use if allowed to ripen their 
seeds. If it is not desirable to make more than one sowing, 
the pods may be picked at the proper time, sliced and evap- 
orated, when they will keep into the winter, retaining their 
flavor almost perfectly. This vegetable is a prime favorite in 
the south, where it is more generally known as Gumbo. 
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Globe Artichoke is a vegetable which is too rarely seen in 
our gardens. Few persons who have once tried it would care, 
to do without it, and almost every one relishes its delicate fla- 
vor. It is of easy culture, a quick forced growth of the flower- 
head, the part eaten, being the only requirement. 

The New Zealand Spinach is a variety which remains in good 
condition for a long time. In favored localities it may be 
grown the year round. This variety is not as good in flavor 
as the older kinds, but its ability to endure heat and drought, 
and the fact that it does not go to seed as quickly as the older 
sorts, will make it a prime favorite. 

The Sandwich Island Salsify is a new-comer of value. It 
grows more evenly, and is not so apt to branch and fork as the 
old variety. In my experience it is better for lifting and storing 
ew use, and will remain dormant longer in an ordinary 
cellar. 

Many varieties of Lettuce have been introduced in the last 
few P age Except for forcing, the demand is for a close- 
heading Cabbage-lettuce. The Deacon, Onondaga, Boston 
Cabbage and others of that strain are preferred to the Cos or 
other non-heading varieties. It is surprising that the Cos Let- 
tuce finds’so little favor among gardeners; but this may be 
explained by the fact that it is usually grown in the same man- 
ner as the other varieties, instead of being blanched as it 
should be to obtain its perfection. 

Many quick-growing varieties of Radishes are offered by 
seedsmen, but of them all the Ne Plus Ultra will, in my 
opinion, give the best satisfaction, both for forcing and open 
planting. This variety may be forced to good edible size 
in three weeks. The foliage is small; in full sunlight, the 
root is round and blunt, of a fine attractive color. This variety 
originated, I believe, in Iowa several years ago. 

Geneva, N. Y. C. BE. Hunn. 


Plants in Bloom. 


Tss week the flowering shrubs and trees and the tender 
foliage, which as yet does not hide the brown branches of 
the trees, distract attention from the flower-garden. The glor 
of nature, fairly awakened, is about us on every side, and it 
requires an effort to consider restricted views or details such 
as make up the garden. However, this is daily gaining in 
color and foliage, though as yet nothing in the way of tender 
plants has been added. The Lilies-of-the- Valley are showing their 
dainty bells under the trees in contrast to the gold-laced Poly- 
anthus. The first Peonies and Columbines are showing color, 
and the dwarf Irises are in full flower. A very pleasing acci- 
dental effect in the border is a mass of yellow [ris Chamaziris 
behind a mat of Rock Cress, with a foil of Rose-bushes at the 
rear. This perfectly hardy, bearded Irisis effective in masses; 
it is slightly deeper in color than I. lutescens and of similar 
character. The variety Olbiensis has a purple flower, rather 
richer than the dwarfer I. pumila, and very similar in effect to I. 
aphylla. I. pumila alba also flowers at this time. Another 
dwarf species, I. Cengialti, has a distinct character, bein 
of a bright purple color, with yellow beard. But none o 
these are as pretty as our little I. cristata, with its light lilac 
flowers. 

These are red-letter days in the garden, when some perfect 
or patiently waited-for flower appears, and one carries away a 
ease vision to attend him through the routine of the busy 

ours. I. Iberica is a flower usually patiently awaited, and is of 
quaintand striking beauty. The fallsare reticulated like those of 
I. Susiana, and have a large dark brown blotch. Thestandards 
vary somewhat in color; in those now open they are nearly 
white, with a pinkish reflection. This seems the easiest On- 
cocyclus Iris to establish in the garden, possibly from the fact 
that the leaves are hard and not injured in the severest 
weather. It precedes I. Susiana in flower and is certainly as 
attractive. 

Of the small flowers nowin bloom, Fritillaria biflora is one 
of quiet beauty, with the coloring of a green Cypripedium, 
reddish spots and markings on a green base. It has ex- 
panded, bell-shaped flowers and is a Californian species. F. 
tristis, bell-shaped, produces deep maroon, almost black, 
flowers velvety on the inside, with a glaucous sheen outside, 
and delicately perfumed. These, with F. aurea and a num- 
ber of others, are well worth the attention of growers of choice 
small plants, especially if there is a rockery available. 

I have stated before that in my garden I have experimented 
with some success with a raised border instead of a rockery ; 
this furnishes good drainage and keeps the crown of plants 
from excessive wet. Itis such a handy place to plant things 
that itis apt to be very much crowded, but from year to year 
it becomes more attractive as the small, slow-growing plants 
cover more space, and the mat plants encroach on the path and 
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break its grea 8 This border is filled mostly with small 
plants, not very showy or producing what are known as ser- 
viceable flowers, and I cannot claim that it proves very inter-. 
esting to the ordinary visitor. Man generally does not seem 
to have his perception of beauty in form and color very well 


developed. 
ae gd F. N. Gerard. 


- Chrysanthemums.—Growers of Chrysanthemums hereabout 
agree that the first of June is early enough to commence the 
propagation of plants for specimen blooms, except in the case 
of new or rare varieties. Cuttings rooted early in May and 
planted about the middle of June are apt to develop a very 
considerable proportion of crown-buds late in July, and expe- 
rience has shown that it is better to discard these. A second 
crown, or a terminal, will probably not develop into so largea 
flower, but it is certain to be of better form and finer in color 
and finish. With the trade it is becoming a question whether 
it pays to grow inordinately large blooms. oderately large 
flowers can be grown in much less space and time, and they 
find a ready market, bringing in better returns for the space 
occupied. To propagate Chrysanthemums in summer, it 
is essential that the cuttings be soft, and they should be in- 
serted without delay. For the first few days the cutting bench 
must be kept saturated with water, shaded ; and, if possible, 
closed by panes of glass laid across the bench during the day- 
time. These should be removed each evening and on dull 
days. The cuttings ought never to be allowed to wilt, and if 
they are found in this condition in the morning, enough water 


should be given at once to freshen them. 
Wellesley, afees. Ry aes Oe 


The Forest. 


In the Amador Second-growth Forests. 


fp MADOR COUNTY is one of the most neglected portions of 

the Central Sierra region of California. It lies between 
Calaveras and El Dorado, and extends from the edge of the 
valley eastward to the summit. In outline it is something like 
the isthmus of Tehuantepec, irregular, and narrow in the 
middle. It is large, thinly populated and very mountainous, 
Historically it has been one of the most active of the old 
mining counties. Large quartz mines are in operation there, 
but the placer mines were long ago exhausted. 

A branch railroad extends east from Galt, in Sacramento 
County, to Ione, in Amador. Stages run to the towns and vil- 
lages as far as Volcano, about twenty-five miles further east, 
and 3,000 feet above the sea. At the present time (May Ist), 
and for six or eight weeks longer, Volcano will be the end of 
the stage route ; in summer the stages go ‘to the snow-line.” 
For the trip to Volcano the last of April is probably the pleas- 
antest part of the year, for the roads are not dusty and the 
weather is delightful, though the nights are still cold—about 
thirty-five degrees at times—so that one needs a heavy over- 
coat if traveling late. 

When Amador was first settled, Yellow Pines of great size 
stood in forests down to the 1,200-foot level, and Sugar Pines 
began to mingle with them at about 1,500 feet. A little higher 
came the Librocedrus, and then the Douglas Spruce, while the 
Pines continued. The Oaks were also very large and fine. All 
these earlier trees, except a few Oaks, have been cut down, 
and the whole face of the country, except in small scattered 
clearings, is covered with second growth and coarse bushes of 
no economic value. All the lumber used by the people comes 
from forty miles further east. Even there the large trees are 
nearly gone, except in almost inaccessible gulches. The sell- 
ing price of rough lumber averages $20.00 per thousand in 
Jackson, the county-seat, though it is hauled forty miles over 
very steep roads. None of the mills are making much money. 
Spruce, cedar and pine lumber are rated at about the same 
price. The mines use a great deal of heavy timber in shafts, 
drifts, tunnels and buildings. Teamsters are seen bringing 
down logs sixteen feet long and three feet in diameter to the 
lumber-yards of the leading mine companies ; such a log is 
worth fifteen or sixteen dollars, and hundreds of them may be 
seen piled up near the mine-shafts. 

In some parts of the country there are gulches that are fairly 
dotted with old tunnels, shafts and dumps. Everywhere there 
is evidence of immense energies spent upon mines now worked 
out or abandoned, and millions of feet of lumber have been 
buried underground. The undeveloped resources of the re- 
gion are very great, and new ledges are being opened every 
year. It is easy to see where the famous forests of central 
Amador have gone, and now the forests of the upper ridges 
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are being used. Although the county is in one of the best por- 
tions of the Sierras, its available Sasheneueniy has steadily de- 
creased since its settlement. The view of some writers that the 
timber-supply of the country is increasing seems most ridicu- 
lous here. 

A great deal of the lumber cut has been taken from Govern- 
ment land. Everybody admits this, but seems to think it hardly 
right to prevent it. Every saw-mill owns land, of course, but 
somehow all the accessible Government sections are in second 
growth, exactly the same as the sections that have been en- 
tered. That tells the story to an unbiased observer, 

The second growth is very beautiful, and even over the 
larger part of many square miles it is in exactly the con- 
dition now that an intelligent forester would like to have it, if 
he were to take charge of the district. Twenty thousand acres 
of second-growth Pine (P. Ponderosa and P. Lambertiana) are 
to be seen from the county road between Clinton and Volcano 
(about ten miles), that only need thinning and protecting to 
become in due time as valuable as any forest on the Sierras. 
There is a great deal more that would repay care, and many 
thousand acres which are valueless except for timber, but which 
could be planted. The settlers start fires to destroy brush and 
under-growth, and improve pasture, and every few years 
these fires run over large territories, destroying the second- 
growth Pines. There are not many sheep and cattle in the 
region now, but they come up from the valleys later. The 
second-growth Pines average five or six inches in diameter, 
with many small trees struggling in the dense under-growth 
of the more treeless slopes of chapparal. 

The soil is really excellent mountain soil, fit for large-tree 
growth. The red soil is the best, and will easily support grass, 
grain, fruit-trees, Olives and Grape-vines. The sand soil (de- 
composed granite) is much poorer, but it grows good Pines, 
and should certainly be left in forest. The total area of the 
county is 360,000 acres, nearly one-fourth of which is Govern- 
mentland, The population is about 12,000. I think that I am 
speaking within bounds when I say that two-thirds of the en- 
tire area of the county is better adapted to the growth of forest 
than to any other industry. ” 

One of the most instructive and remarkable features of the 
region is to be seen in the old orchards, planted in the fifties, 
but much neglected for twenty years past. Many trees are 
seedlings and of immense vigor and strength. Cherries, Pears, 
Plums and Apples are seen in full bloom in April, in flats 
along the streams, or near old cabins. Sometimes they stand 
by the road-side, or in abandoned clearings. I hope to take 
time in the fruiting season to study these and other old and 
neglected mountain orchards, whose hardiness and vigor un- 
der extremely adverse conditions are most surprising. 

The grandest April-blooming tree of the region is Cornus 
Nuttallii. A specimen thirty or forty feet high, on Jackson 
Creek, illuminated the whole hill-side with its large white 
flowers. There are not many of these trees in the region, but 
there are a few in every valley. I hope to see this superb 
Dogwood planted in more of our lowland shrubberies, where 


it is almost unknown. 
Berkeley, Calif. Charles Howard Shinn. 


Correspondence. 


The Gardens at Wellesley. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Last winter was the most severe one we have experi- 
enced at Wellesley for several years. The thermometer 
ranged about zero for many days in succession, and at one 
time it fell to thirteen degrees below. Such weather is not 
favorable for Rhododendrons generally, and it was to be ex- 
pected that some of the more tender varieties would suffer 
even after they had stood out successfully through three or 
four comparatively mild winters. Such plants as J. Mackin- 
tosh, J. M. Brooks, F. D. Godman, Mrs. Shuttleworth, J. Walter, 
St. Simon, Princess Mary of Cambridge, Kate Waterer, George 
Paul and Mrs. John Clutton in some cases have been injured 
in the foliage and in the flower-buds. Still these varieties are 
great acquisitions, and I have full confidence that with good 
cultivation they will become successfully and permanently es- 
tablished. 

The following varieties have not suffered with me: Lady 
Gray Edgerton, C. S. Sargent, Ralph Sanders, Lady Armstrong, 
Charles Dickens, Bacchus, Mr. H. Ingersoll, Mrs. Milner, E.S. 
Rand, Charles Bagley and Neilsonii. These may be, therefore, 
confidently included among perfectly reliable varieties, as they 
have been cultivated by me for many years, and have endured 
the past winter without the slightest injury. In some cases the 
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foliage of the old hardy varieties has been browned and the 
branches have been broken by the heavy weight of the snow, 
so that the general appearance of our collection is not so prom- 
— as it is in ordinary seasons. I may add that many flower- 
buds are killed here and there, but these will be hardly missed 
in the abundarfce of bloom. With the Queen all the buds are 
killed, while the foliage has not suffered. 

It affords me great pleasure to be able to make a more satis- 
factory re concerning my conifers. They do not seem to 
have suffered at all from the severity of the season. I can 
hardly imagine anything more healthy and satisfactory than 
the whole collection appears to-day. re beautiful are 
Abies Alcoquiana, A. brachyphyllum and A. Veitchii. Taxus 
cuspidata, T. brevifolia and all the Retinosporas seem in per- 
fect health. Even a Cryptomeria twelve feet high has not been 


injured in the least. 
ye oe tg - Hi. H. Hunnewell. 


Plants in Bloom at Passaic, New Jersey. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Pzonia Smoutii is an attractive species very close to P. 
tenuifolia. It has deeply cut leaves, with segments as broad as 
those of the variety Latifolia. The flowers are very dark 
carmine, single, and with a large cluster of yellow stamens. It 
is well known that the Fennel-leaved Pzonies are not only 
the earliest, but among the most attractive, species of the 
family. The double-fiowered variety has the most finely cut 
foliage, some of Mr. Woolson’s plants having leaves of almost 
thread-like fineness. The Tree Pzonies-were just ready to 
break into flower, and were in luxuriant health, the cool but 
frostless season having been exceptionally favorable to their 
owe Campanula rhomboides is a Bell-flower with dark 

ue flowers about an inch long. The leaves are very small 
and dark. It has a prostrate habit, and is valuable for its early 
blooming The season has also been kind to Saxifraga crassifo- 
lia. The plants, with luxuriant, richly colored, leathery leaves and 
stems two feet tall, furnished with large clusters of rose- 
colored flowers, produced a noble effect. The double Cuckoo- 
flower (Cardamine a also in a moist location, was 
very attractive. It blooms freely with double white, slightly 
tinted, flowers, rather Stock-like in effect. With it were grow- 
ing Mertensia Virginica and Saxif Virginiensis, the latter a 
beautiful little species with white Chamomile-like flowers; a 
nice plant for a moist spot in a rockery. Epimideum niveum 
is also a dainty gem for the rockery, the pure white flowers 
and delicate foliage being light and attractive. 

Dodecatheon meadea alba is a recently discovered form of 
the American Cowslip, and more attractive than the type, the 
flowers being pure white and apparently as free in growth as 
the common one. Doronicum — Crewe stands nobly 
out as the best yellow composite of the season. The narrow- 
petaled large flowers, pure golden in color, would be an orna- 
ment to any garden at any time. 

This nursery is very rich in American plants, most of those 
at all attractive being naturalized either in the open or ona 
wooded hill-side. Trillium grandiflorum was in great beauty 
in the latter location, with surroundings of the hardy Cypripe- 
diums, Hepaticas, Erythroniums, Galax, Shortia, Ferns of 
various kinds, and many other attractive plants. The low- 

wing, prostrate and mat plants are now very attractive. 
aphne Cneorum, the most beautiful of prostrate shrubs 
was in sweet blossom, and one wonders that it does not adorn 
every door-yard, being a plant easily grown and readily in- 
creased. Under the name Genista immaculata is grown here 
an attractive prostrate shrub with pink flowers, which seems 
to be a desirable plant for locations, say among rocky ledges 
or stony banks. It has stiff, straight twiggystems. Dicentra 
eximea is a plant which has never awakened my enthu- 
siasm before, but there was a strain here in full flower and 
perfect foliage, which was certainly attractive, both in leaf 
and flower. The finely cutfoliage of this plant would make 
it desirable in any garden even without the flowers. 

Among the low-flowering plants I noticed great breadths of 
the dwarf Phloxes. The variety Sadie, in masses, is very 
striking, though not as white as the Bride, having a slight tint, 
giving a satiny effect in the sunlight. There was one especial 
variety, darker than P. atropurpurea, whose name | did notlearn, 
but the color is clearer and purer than this good variety. Iberis 
Gibraltarica and I. Garrexiana should be known and grown by 
every one, being at this season the best of spreading dwarf 
plants with white flowers. The last-named is a little later, but 
the former the purer in color—an absolute white. These 
hardy Candytufts keep blooming a long time. The Ceras- 
tiums alsoform dense mats of green foliage and are now cov- 
ered with pure white flowers, a half to three-fourths of an inch 
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in width. C. Biebersteinii and C. Boisseri are very similar fi 
habit, the latter more profuse in flower, the former, however, 
not less pleasing. Of the blue-flowered dwarf plants, we find 
the best are Veronica cerzoides and V. rupestris, the latter 
following in flower and just now making perfect mats of color; 
They are perfectly hardy. Auriculas and Primroses and Poly- 
anthus are in season, and the Iris species in t force, with 
other promising flowers, many of which Mr. Woolson always 
has under trial. , 
New York. G. 


Recent Publications. 


Art Out-of-doors, or Some Hints on Good Taste in Garden- 
ing. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. Charles, -Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 

Much of the text of this little book is not unfamiliar to our 
readers, since it is largely composed of papers which have 
already appeared in this journal, but they will be glad to have, 
in so convenient and attractive a form, a summary of those 
fundamental ideas about good taste in gardening which it is 
important to diffuse among the community. 

The book does not claim to lay down exact rules for the 
uidance of the oem but the careful reader cannot fail to 
nd his ideas enlarged by the clear expression of those princi- 

ples of the art of eee which are the result of study.and 
experience, as well as of natural taste. Itis a book to be read 
carefully and considered well before one attempts to act upon 
its eee om Thus treated, its worth will be ized, and 
to the learner it will prove a genuine aid in forming his judg- 
ment and guiding him in his work. 

The author, from wide reading and close association with 
the masters of the art she expounds, knows the last word that 
has been uttered on it up to this point. What the best land- 
scape-architects have taught us in their arrangements, this 
little volume teaches us in words of well-chosen simplicity 
and directness. The style is always clear and the matter in- 
teresting, and each chapter is introduced by a quaint and ap- 
propriate extract from some of the literary lovers of gardens, 
which gives us a key to the subject which is to follow and puts 
the reader in tune for its lesson. The writer shows us that 
the fine art of gardening is not confined to parks and extended 
pleasure-grounds, but can be practiced in a small area, and 
with limited material ; that taste can be exercised in the plant- 
ing of one tree or shrub, in the laying-out of a gravel wai or 
the disposition ofa flower-bed ; that close thought is needed 
even if the simplest effects are to be produced, and that great 
results are only the outcome of long deliberation and study. 
Emphasis is given to the necessity for employing the skilled 
landscape-gardener before a house is built, since fis advice is 
as valuable upon the position of the dwelling as upon that of 
the trees and shrubs and lawns among which it is to stand; 
and above all the author insists that no planting should be 
done without a preconceived plan, in which individual plants 
shall play a specified part. i 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer gives hints about the laying-out of 
grounds in the approaches and near neighborhood of the 
house; about the proper use and grouping of shrubs with 
regard to character, color and size ; about the proper relations 
of trees and vines to buildings, and the appropriate materials 
for construction, which are all of great value. Her su 
tions about balconies and piazzas are fresh and instructive, and 
her ideas about flower-beds, though somewhat difficult to carry 
out, are all sound and artistic. 

There is an interesting chapter on formal gardening, and 
some charming ones upon the beauty of trees, in which the 
writer permits herself some play of fancy concerning the re- 
pose of certain trees as contrasted with the unrest of others, 
and shows a tender sense of their individual characteristics, as 
well as artistic perception of their values in composition. In 
these we get a more personal note than is generally adeniited, 
the whole tone of the book being rather abstract and authori- 
tative as becomes what is really a treatise. In the chapter on 
the Love of Nature, this note is again struck with a skill that 
makes us wish it could be oftener heard : 

‘The true lover of Nature loves her as he loves mankind. 
He has his favorite corners of the world as he has his friends, 
and does not constantly wish to exchange them for others, or 
perpetually contrast their attractions with the attractions of 
others. If every one admires them his joy in them is increased ; 
but if he is almost alone in his appreciation, this fact is in it- 
self the source of a special kind of pleasure and pride. He 
seeks for novelty and freshness in Nature as he likes to make 
acquaintance with interesting strangers, but comes back as 
gladly to the familiar scene as to the familiar face. The tree 
which he has watched as it grew from a sapling to fine ma- 
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turity, delights him even more than a finer tree about which no 
memories or hopes are clustered. When he drives through a 
beautiful new country his eyes are perpetually charmed ; but 
when he drives through the roads around his home his heart is 
touched, and his imagination is stirred by the beauty of past 
years as well as by the beauty of to-day, and by the hope that 
next. year’s beauty also may belong to him. Each tree is a 
friend, each bush has a —- message for his special ear. 
Each flower is greeted as the child of other flowers which he 
knéw last summer in the same corner of the road-side. He 
not only admires what he sees ; he is interested by everythin 
he sees in a sense that is impossible where things are behel 
for the first time.” 

There is\a good ‘‘Word for Books” among these useful 
chapters anda wise insistence upon the study of botany as an aid 
to the true enjoyment of flowers and an addition to the pleasure 
of one’s daily walks. A very admirable passage about the ar- 
rangement of the grounds at Chicago for the World's Fair pays 
a deservéd tribute to the genius of Mr. Olmsted ; and the final 
chapter, concerning the true position of the landscape-gar- 
dener in the artistic world, sets forth the value of this art, 
about which people know so little. 

As a whole the book is a useful and dignified contribution 
to the literature of gardens. It is sound, helpful and well 
written ; the different treatises are skillfully grouped, and 
fit well ‘together, the whole work evincing study and re- 
flection as well as wide experience and knowledge. It is a 
book to be recommended to all who care to give intelligent 
attention to the art of laying out their own grounds, and it is 
one from which even the experienced can learn much con- 
cerning the principles that should be recognized by all who 
would modify or imitate nature, or seek a more formal adorn- 
ment of their grounds. It is a book to which the reader ma 
often return for reference and advice, and whoever reads it 
will wish to add it to the useful list of helpful books on garden- 
ing, which the author gives us in an appendix. 


Notes. 


The shrubberies of Central Park have suffered serious muti- 
lation lately at the hands of visitors, who break off branches 
when in flower. The Lilacs seem to suffer more than any 
other plants, although no flowering shrub is safe. It is said 
that much of the injury is done by well-dressed women, who 
hide the flowers in their umbrellas and thus carry them out of 
the Park without notice. It would seem that depredations of 
this sort could not be carried on very long under the eyes of a 
well-disciplined police force, but of late years the Park police 
have not been noted for their efficiency. 


The exhibition gardens at Earl's Court, London, are to be 
devoted this year to gardens and forests. These grounds are 
a holiday resort of summer crowds, and exhibitions of an in- 
structive and interesting character are often prepared for 
them, Between May 13th and September 29th there is a 
promise of special shows of Orchids, Roses, Carnations, flow- 
ering and foliage plants, Gladioli, Dahlias and hardy fruit. 
Forestry is to be shown by means of pictures, wood speci- 
mens, tools, insects injurious to trees and tree diseases. There 
will probably be a course of lectures besides. 


Rhodotypus kerrioides has already been blooming fora week, 
and from this time on some flowers can be found on a well- 

rown plant every day until autumn frosts. It seems a pity 
that such a useful shrub could not have a brief and character- 
istic common name. Very few shrubs have foliage of such a 
light and cheerful green, and with a single pure white flower 
nestling among the leaves at the end of every twig the Rho- 
dotypus is just now gery beautiful. It is never covered 
with bloom, like some of the Spirzeas, and, indeed, it is more 
beautiful as it is, with the flowers scattered among the foliage. 
Of course, very few flowers can be found on the plant in the 
droughts of summer, but they are never entirely absent. 


Rhododendron Vaseyi was first discovered in North Caro- 
lina fifteen years ago, and it was figured five years ago in this 
journal. And yet, although it takes readily to cultivation and 
begins to flower when it is hardly more than a foot high, it has 
found its way into comparatively few shrub collections of the 


country. It has been flowering in this latitude now for more. 


than a week, while the Pinxter-flower, R. nudiflorum, has 
hardly begun to bloom. The clear pink of its corolla, similar 
to that of a La France Rose, is quite distinct from the color 
of any other Azalea, and the autumn foliage of the plant, 
which persists well into November, at first turns to purple, 


and later to deep crimson, and is remarkably beautiful and; 
effective. “r,t cnet 


The appointment of Dr. Heinrich Mayr to the chair of Pro- 
fessor of Forestry in the University of Munich will please many 
of his American friends. Dr. Mayr paid two visits to this coun- 
try, where he made a study of our trees for the purpose of esti- 
mating their probable economic value for introduction into 
German forests. He published the results of his observation 
in a work entitled Zhe Forests of North America, the first 
chapter of which gavea very gloomy, though in the mainacor- 
rect, picture of the wanton destruction of our forest-resources 
and the danger which threatened them in the future: Dr. 
Mayr was for some time Professor of Silviculture in the Uni- 
versity of Japan, and when crossing the United States on his 
way to that country in the year 1887 he discovered in southern 
Arizona the remarkable Pine-tree known as Pinus latifolia. 


Oxheart cherries from California, and the black cherry 
known as the vege, are quite plentiful in the fruit stores at 
fifty cents a pound. The first Peen-to peaches, from Florida, 
are twenty cents apiece ; the quality of these is poor and the 
New Jersey hot-house peaches sell more readily at fifty cents 
each. Striped Gem watermelons, from Havana, are well 
grown and bring two dollars each. The strawberries. now 
coming in from Virginia are the best seen here this season, of 
good size and bright color. They are worth forty cents a quart: 
The last shipments of oranges from Florida were made sev- 
eral weeks ago ; those now being offered are seed-fruit and sell 
for seventy-five cents a dozen, the same price as that asked for 
Catania oranges, a better fruit at this season. The only Navel 
oranges to be had now are from California. Messina blood 
oranges are sixty cents a dozen, and very large thick-skinned 
lemons, from Santo Domingo, bring seventy-five cents to a 
dollar a dozen. Winter-berries are abundant at forty cents a 
quart. 


A correspondent writes a note in approval of the practice in 
many parts of France of planting flowers among the vegeta- 
bles so that the kitchen-garden becomes a thing of beauty as 
well as of use. No one will object to a judicious disposition of 
flowering plants among those which are needed for the home 
table in such a way that the same cultivation can be applied 
to both, so that a bouquet for the decoration of the table can 
be. gathered when Beans or Peas or Beets are picked for dinner. 
It is true, however, that akitchen-garden may be a very pleas- 
ing object to look at without any floral decoration. Indeed, a 
good garden cannot help having the beauty of neatness and 
order and regularity. A garden cannot be properly worked 
with modern seed-drills and wheel-hoes unless the rows are 
absolutely straight, the beds level and the path-borders true. 
When we add to the beauty of perfect geometric form the 
beauty of healthful vegetation luxuriating in rich soil, the ab- 
solutely straight lines and square corners will make a strong 
appeal to the esthetic sense without any garniture of plants 
which have no edible value. 


A correspondent inquires “‘ the name of the Magnolia whose 
abundant white flowers appear before the plant is in leaf.” It 
is probably the Yulan Magnolia, M. conspicua, since that is the 
commonest white-flowering variety. This is a low-branched, 
round-headed tree which attains a height of fifty feet at its 
best, but it blooms when much smaller. M. stellata is not so 
common. It is a beautiful shrubby species which flowers 
earlier even than M. conspicua. It is sometimes called M. 
Halleana, after its introducer, Dr. Hall. Its flowers are of 
the purest white, three inches in diameter, and spreading out 
into a star shape when they first open. M. Kobus, an intro- 
duction of Mr. Thomas Hogg from Japan, which was sent out 
under the name of M. Thurberi, also answers our corre- 
spondent’s description. It is not probable, however, that he 
has seen this, as there are comparatively few plants in the 
United States which are large enough to flower. A full de- 
scription of this tree will be found on page 64 of this volume. 
It may be well to add that of the Magnolias whose flowers ap- 
pear before the leaves, M. obovata is a shrubby species with 
petals a deep purple on the exterior, and creamy white on the 
interior surface. M.Soulangeana is a hybrid between M. con- 
spicua and M. obovata. It flowers later thdn M. conspicua, 
and its —_ and petals are streaked with purple.. There are 
several other hybrids of these species with flowers which dif- 
fer more or less from M. Soulangeana. M. Lenné is also sup- 
posed to be a hybrid between M. conspicua and M. obovata. 
It is a wide-spreading shrub with deliciously fragrant flowers, 
three and a half to four inches deep, with colored petal-like 
sepals about half the size of the petals, of a dark purple over 
the whole exterior surface and snowy white in interior. 





